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Still a Soul to Save 

Patient Mother, I have come, 
With some withered flowers, home: 
Some were flowers, some were weeds — 
life has given to both their seeds. 
Lying in thy heart, I pray 
Winds may bear the weeds away 
Where their roots shall sprawl in vain. 
But O my flowers, spring again! 

For that matter, Miss McLeod is at her best in her long- 
er poems. Maggie Winwood, a narrative of some seven 
hundred rhymed octosyllabic lines, has elements of 
strength, effectiveness in character portrayal, and re- 
straint. Objectiveness is the saving grace of this poem, as 
a somewhat futile subjectiveness explains the weakness 
of other poems in the volume. Nelson Antrim Crawford 

COLERIDGE AND WORDSWORTH 

Coleridge's Biographia Literaria, with Wordsworth' s Preface 
and Essays on Poetry. University Press, Cambridge, 
England. 

This caption summarizes the elaborate title of a work 
dealing with the earliest of the reform movements in mod- 
ern English verse — a work edited by George Sampson and 
introduced, lengthily, by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. The 
volume offers such portions of Coleridge's book as can be 
combined to form a shapely little treatise for the use of " all 
who enjoy a poet's interpretation of poetry unclouded by 
the obscurity of yesterday's philosophy," and also those 
Words worthian essays "out of which the book arose and 
without which it might never have been written. " Quiller- 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Vene 

Couch's introduction offers a judicious union of the bi- 
ographical, the historical and the critical. //. B. F. 



CORRESPONDENCE 

A LETTER FROM PARIS 

My dear Poetry: 1 was waiting for a masterpiece to 
unveil to you; but the offerings, if many, have not been 
masterly. Yet our muse has given a few golden songs. 
I wish I might enclose in my letter something of their 
amiable beauty, transmuted into the metal of your speech. 

Pierre Camo has published his Book oj Regrets done in 
the mellifluous and azure tones of Ronsard and Chenier. 
Camo is a troubadour from the Pyrenees who has pitched 
his tent in Madagascar, his aloofness from Paris being the 
condition of his originality. His classical prosody gives 
him a place apart from the crowd of modernists. The 
sonnet, the stanza, are the genuine mold of his sensitive- 
ness; such molds might be crushed to dust in the topsy- 
turvy productiveness of Paris. 

New books from Paul Valery, Georges Duhamel and 
Mallarme have a somewhat different sound. 

Valery 's works are few, and most of them can be found 
only in reviews and anthologies. Les Odes has just come 
out, and La Nouvelle Revue Francaise has given us Sea 
Cemetery. These works show an evolution in Valery. In 
his odes he turns back to the traditional forms of Racine, 
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